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COMMUNAL COMPOSITION OF BALLADS 
IN THE A. E. F. 

BY ATCHESON L. HENCH. 

The incidents to be given here so well confirm the theory of com- 
munal composition of ballads, that they are, I believe, worth noting. 
They are a by-product of the war as seen through the eyes of a member 
of a hospital corps working at Tours, France. 

During the summer of 1918 there appeared in the army a childish 
ditty known usually by the name of "Hinkie Dinkie Parlezvous." 
The tune was always the same; but the subjects were of all sorts, 
from mud to French mademoiselles. The following stanza on the 
much-maligned Y. M. C. A. was typical: — 

The Y. M. C. A. went over the top — Parlez-vous. 
The Y. M. C. A. went over the top — Parlez-vous. 
The Y. M. C. A. went over the top 
To see how much money the doughboy's got. 
Hinkie Dinkie Parlez-vous. 

When, where, or how the melody originated, no one knew, but 
soldiers coming to our hospital from the front or from any other part 
of France brought versions of it with them. Printed words and 
printed music were unknown. The tradition was entirely oral. 

Conditions in the average hospital helped to propagate the song. 
Men had little to do but read what papers they could find, talk, 
smoke, or play poker. At any moment a soldier might hum a stanza 
to himself as he read or as he threw down his cards, and the man next 
to him might add his version. The simplicity of both the music and 
the words, together with the fact that most stories, news, or songs 
passed through the army by word of mouth, caused the tune with its 
various stanzas to be so widely circulated, that, by the time the 
soldiers began coming home, there certainly were very few who had 
not heard some version or other. 

The day came for our unit to come homeward. During the three 
weeks of waiting at St. Nazaire, most of us did little but sit and talk. 
One rainy evening, when the lights were so weak that no one could 
read, a group of about eight men gathered at one end of the barracks, 
and spent their time in singing. After the usual round of old favorites, 
they commenced vying with one another in composing words to 
"Hinkie Dinkie," with slurs at less popular members of the organiza- 
tion. Not more than three or four verses had been composed, before 
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men outside of the group began to collect around, and to suggest 
further names to be used. Instantly some one of the original eight 
produced a rhyme. I was surprised often at the accuracy with which 
in two lines the eccentricity of a character was hit off. Laughter and 
applause spurred the brighter ones to harder thinking, so that in the 
process of an hour some twelve or fifteen men had been noted and 
characterized. It was natural, too, that one man should show himself 
quicker at rhymes than another. Before seven or eight stanzas had 
been composed, one young boy stepped far ahead of the rest in his 
productions; but his ability showed itself only because he had several 
men pursuing him for the honors. 

Had I been quick enough to realize the significance of the per- 
formance, I should have snatched paper and copied down the verses; 
but not till the next day did the thought occur to me that I had 
witnessed communal composition. I regret that inspections kept me 
from getting more than two stanzas, and those the poorest, before the 
composers had forgotten them : — 

(a) Pimple and Chui and John Van Dam l — Parlez-vous, 
Pimple and Chui and John Van Dam — Parlez-vous, 
Pimple and Chui and John Van Dam — 
Which of the three is the poorest ham? 
Hinkie Dinkie Parlez-vous. 

(6) John McGregor our top sarge — Parlez-vous, etc., 
A nice little chap, but his head's too large, etc. 

In the belief that most of the versions throughout the army were 
composed much in the same way, I began to make a collection. Speci- 
mens came from men on the transport deck, in camp barracks, and 
in canteen huts. The average version was only one stanza long, but 
some extended to three stanzas, and one even had nine. The last was 
given me by a man who might have been called a minstrel, so many 
versions was he able to sing. 2 

Of the many subjects treated, the customary one was the French 
girls. Stanzas began, "The mademoiselles of Bar-le-Duc," "The 
mademoiselles of St. Nazaire," "The mademoiselles of gay Paree." 
The second line spoke usually of the immorality of the girls, the 
wording being modified to suit the rhyme. Unfortunately obscenity 
and filth forbid the printing of any but the harmless ones. The 
following are but a few of those which from one source or another 
have come to my knowledge : — 

1 "Pimple" and "Chui" were nicknames. I have substituted fictitious names for 
the others. 

* Corroboration as to the method of composing the versions, and many of the versions 
themselves, have come from Mr. Jack Kent, formerly of the Base Hospital at Angers. 
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(a) The major he went over the top, etc., 

He came running back without a stop, etc. 

(b) The little marine went over the top, etc., 
And gave old Heinie a hell of a flop, etc. 

The little marine he grew and he grew, etc., 
And now he's part of the army too, etc. 

(c) Tady, have you some very good wine, etc., 
Fit for a crum right off the line? etc. 

Tady, have you a daughter fine, etc., 
Fit for a cootie right off the line? etc. 

Yes, I have a daughter fine, etc., 

But not for a soldier right off the line, etc. 

{d) Landlord, have you a daughter fine, etc., 
Fit for the Tommies up the line? etc. 

Yes, I have a daughter fine, etc., 
Fit for the Tommies up the line, etc. 

This version is continued in seven more stanzas. 

Such material confirms, in part at least, the conception of ballad 
composition as stated by Professor G. L. Kittredge in his introduction 
to F. J. Child's "English and Scottish Ballads." 1 " Different members 
of the throng, one after another, may chant each a verse, composed 
on the spur of the moment, and the sum of these various contributions 
make a song. This is communal composition, though each verse, 
taken by itself, is the work of an individual. A song made in this 
way is no man's property and has no individual author. The folk is 
its author." 

The tune of "Hinkie Dinkie" is as follows: — 
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The ma - jor he went over the top, par - - lez vous.. 
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The ma - jor he went over the top, par 

1 Boston, 1904, p. xix. 



lez vous. 
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The ma - jor he went over the top, He gave old Heinie a 
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hell of a flop Hin • kie Din - kie, par • lez vous. 
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